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A letter was recently received at headquarters complaining that UNA was ‘‘nothing but a 
talking shop’’. In case there are others who have the same impression, here is a record of six 
months of 


UNA SERVICE FOR REFUGEES 


* In July, August and September, 290 volunteers went, at their own expense, to 
Austria to assist 73 refugee families in building their own homes. They gave 40,000 man 
(and woman) hours of strenuous work to this job. (For the whole story see page |4.) 


During October, about 100,000 volunteers delivered 7,000,000 refugee appeal 
leaflets and envelopes inall parts of England, Wales and Northern Ireland. It was a great 
achievement for the 800 local organisers. The best result so far is Belfast and District, which 
raised £10,000. The total for the country is not yet known but is expected to exceed 
£150,000. 


In November UNA raised about £65,000 for Hungarian refugees. It came from branch 
efforts, individual donations, schools, and from a special appeal launched by the News 
Chronicle 


The first cash to reach the UN High Commissioner for Refugees in Austria came 
from British UNA. On Thursday, November |5th, there was an urgent call 
from Vienna: “‘Eleven thousand refugees have crossed the frontier today. Many 
were shot by frontier guards and are wounded. The camps are full. We have 
nowhere for them to go and no money. Can you help?’’ Within five minutes 
£20,000 had been promised by UNA—and the refugees spent the night in hotel 
and boarding house beds. 


On December 12th a convoy of motor coaches—*‘UNA’s Christmas Convoy”’— 
crossed the Channel en route for Salzburg. They were loaded with Christmas food and 
gifts for Hungarian and other refugees in Austria, collected in London, Birmingham, 
Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Leeds and Manchester. The presents were given to thousands 
of people much in need of *‘peace on earth and goodwill’. It is intended that the coaches 
will bring back refugees coming to stay in Britain, if possible in time for Christmas. 
Almost 20 tons of food and clothing were also sent from London by airlift in mid- 
December. 





A Survey of the present refugee situation— 


REFUGEE PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTIONS 
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4 PERMANENT POLICE FORCE? 


Or Government has been congratulat- 


ing itself on the-part which it has 
played in the United Nations to form a 
police force to which Anglo-French units 
could hand over when they left Egypt. It 
has ignored the fact that attempts to form 
such a force have been made before, and 
that their failure has been as much the 
fault of Britain and France as of any other 
UN member. 

Mr. Trygve Lie appealed to UN members 
to allow him to recruit a Guard Force of 
5,000 to 10,000 men when war broke out 
in Palestine in 1948. Fifteen months later, 
with the war over, he was allowed to recruit 
300 men; and some members also allowed 
him to borrow a few of their officers to 
act as truce observers in troubled areas. 
Since then this tiny group has had to try to 
keep the peace on truce lines and disputed 
boundaries in Kashmir, Greece, Palestine 
and Korea. 

In 1950, frightened into action by North 
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Korea’s aggression, the General Assembly 
approved the “Uniting for Peace” plan, 
asking governments to earmark units to be 
ready to serve as UN troops in an emer- 
gency. Five small countries made firm 
offers of help; the rest either did not reply, 
or, like Britain, said they could do nothing 
because of their other heavy commitments: 
and left the UN still helpless. 


Advantages 

Current Anglo-French self-congratulation 
on the UN Emergency Force now assembled 
is, aS someone has said, rather like the 
burglar who maintains that his activities are 
improving police methods. But at least— 
mainly thanks to Canada—the force, even 
though hastily constructed and without 
power to operate in any country without 
that country’s permission, is in being. And 
it has the advantage of excluding great 
power units; of containing troops from 
hitherto more-or-less uncommitted countries 





such as India, Yugoslavia, Finland and 
Sweden; and (unlike the UN forces in 
Korea) of being directly responsible to the 
General Assembly. 

Is there any hope that this experimental 
effort might be followed by something more 
permanent? Much depends on how UNEF 
stands up to the pressures which will un- 
doubtedly be put upon it; and an unenviable 
responsibility falls on the Secretary-General 
and on General Burns, the Canadian Chief 
of Command—two men to whom the world 
already owes an enormous debt of gratitude. 

No doubt it will be best to hasten slowly. 
But if UNEF proves its worth over a fair 
period of time, UN members will perhaps 
consider the recruitment of permanent 
police. 


Pre- and post-atom 

The original idea, blocked by the Russian 
veto, was that the UN should have large- 
scale national forces put at its disposal to 
meet any threat of aggression. But that was 
in the pre-atomic era. Today the United 
Nations does not need an army: if hydro- 
gen bombs do not prevent world war, 
nothing will. But it does need a police force, 
of perhaps, ten to twenty thousand men; 
individuals, not units, drawn proportion- 
ately from every member country except 
the Big Five; financed proportionately by 
every member including the Big Five. 

The strength of such a force would lie 
not so much in its size nor in the arms at 
its disposal as in its availability to take 
early action and, above all, in its national 
diversity. Would British and French sol- 
diers be prepared to fight a force containing 
Canadians? It seems unlikely. Would even 
the Russians be prepared to fight a force 
containing Indians? It is conceivable that 
the: would not. 

The possibility of international policing 

this kind may seem a little too good to 
be true, a little dream-like. But then, who 
would have dreamed that the “Uniting for 
Peace” machinery would first have been 
called into action against Britain and 
France? If a permanent force is to come 
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into being the “middle” powers will have 
to take on responsibilities far greater than 
ever before. As nationals of one of the 
great powers which has so signally failed 
the world we have no right to expect that 
they will do so. But we must hope that they 
will; for as a deterrent against local aggres- 
sions, what other hope is there? 


WHY WE WERE WRONG 
W HAT Shall it profit a country if it gain 
the whole world and lose its own soul? 
Two months ago, Britain temporarily lost its 
soul—and gained precisely nothing. 

It is possible, on a strictly legalistic basis, to 
argue that when the Israelis invaded Egypt on 
October 29th, they were not committing 
aggression, since for eight years the Egyptians 
had been refusing to make peace with them. 
But anyone who regards the UN Charter as 
more than a scrap of paper cannot take the 
same view of Anglo-French action. 

Article 51 of the Charter says explicitly that 
no country may resort to the threat or use of 
force without the authority of the UN. except 
in self-defence in case of armed attack. Egypt 
was not threatening us or the French with an 
armed attack, and we acted without UN 
authority. That is the beginning and end of the 
matter; and no argument about separating 
belligerents, guaranteeing freedom of transit 
through the Canal to all nations, or protecting 
the lives of our citizens can turn black into 
white. 

Justifications 

Two other justifications of Anglo-French 
aggression in Egypt need to be answered more 
specifically. The first is that the two Western 
powers had to take action because the UN had 
proved unable to do so. It is true that the UN 
is badly handicapped by the veto; but we did 
not wait to see whether a majority of Assembly 
members would agree to take “police action” 
against Israel; we voted against the resolut.on 
calling for the special Assembly at which 
Canada proposed the establishment of an 
international force; and we abstained from 
voting on the resolution setting up this force 
for whose existence we now claim credit. 
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The second justification takes the form of a 
question: “‘How far can one let men like 
Nasser go? Surely we must put our foot down 
before it is too late?” All one can say to this is 
that putting our foot down lost us the respect 
of most of the Commonwealth and of America; 
smashed the Tripartite Agreement which had 
helped to keep a balance, however precarious, 
in the Middle East; alienated us from the other 
members of the Baghdad Pact; and greatly 
increased the danger of active Russian inter- 
vention in the Middle East. It also put our oil 
supplies, and those of other innocent Western 
European countries, in jeopardy—one of the 
two things which we allegedly occupied the 
Suez Canal area to prevent. 
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What then could we have done, within the 
limits of reasonable international conduct, to 
“put our foot down’? We could have done 
what we are having to do now—and what was 
suggested in the last issue of this journal 
namely, started to route our ships round the 
Cape last July as soon as Nasser nationalised 
the Canal. If we, and like-minded Canal users 
who at that time we still had on our side, had 
taken this step at the beginning, the October 
debacle might have been averted. 
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CAUSE FOR PRIDE 


One has been very proud indeed to 
belong to UNA during the past two tragic 
months. From the day on which our Special 
General Council (the largest and most 
united ever held) met at forty-eight hours’ 
notice to demand British compliance with 
UN recommendations for a cease-fire in 
Egypt until the day that our “Christmas 
convoy” returned from its errand of mercy 
to Austria, the Association has done its 
best to put its belief in the United Nations 
and all it should stand for into practical 
action. 

No day has passed without individual 
acts of generosity and sacrifice—in extra 
work for UNA as well as in gifts—which 
at other times would have merited indi- 
vidual notice. Hardly a day has gone by 
without a reference to our work, practical 
or educational, in the national or provin- 
cial Press. And every day has meant thirty- 
six hours of work packed into twenty-four 
for senior members of UNA’s staff, par- 
ticularly the Director-General and _ the 
Secretary. They do more than two men’s 
work at normal times: during the past 
weeks the difficult has been done at once, 
the impossible has taken them only a little 
longer. 

The convoy (referred to on the front 
cover) was a fitting climax to UNA’s efforts, 
It was not a simple operation. But collecting 
supplies, recruiting personnel (medical staff, 
drivers, interpreters), and making travel 
arrangements was done in one week. Head- 
quarters and the six other cities concerned 
did a wonderful job. 

The greater work for Hungarian refugees 
undertaken by the British government and 
voluntary organisations—for ours is a tiny 
part of the whole—has been of vital impor- 
tance, if only as a token of our concern; 
for, at the time of writing, UN members 
still jib at taking even diplomatic and 
economic action against the Russian aggres- 
sors. Such action is long overdue. 


Cartoon reproduced with acknowledgements to Vicky and the 
“Daily Mirror” 





WATCHING THE ASSEMBLY 


by Sydney D. Bailey 


ry Me present eventful session of the UN 
General Assembly has been dominated by 
two facts. 

First, it met under the shadow of a grave 
crisis caused by aggression in Egypt and sub- 
jugation in Hungary in defiance of the clearly 
expressed will of the vast majority of nations. 
In the complex history of the Middle East 
during the past decade, none of the nations 
concerned can escape blame. But the tragic 
fact is that when the moment of supreme 
crisis came, Britain and France attacked the 
victim of aggression. To the majority of UN 
delegates, this seemed like treachery, a viola- 
tion of treaty obligations, an 
affront to allies and friends, and 
the partial sabotaging of the 
United Nations which they had 
helped to create. Small wonder 
that Mr. Hammarskjold offered 
to resign! 

The Anglo-French veto of an 
American cease-fire resolution, 
followed by their failure to act at 
once after an emergency session of 
the General Assembly had en- 
dorsed the cease-fire appeal, set 
an example which the Soviet 
Union followed in Hungary. 

Under the guise of peaceful nego- 
tiation, the Russians attacked and 
destroyed a popular government. 


Changing balance of power 


The second fact which charac- 
terises this General Assembly is 
the changing balance of power in 
the society of nations. The Ban- 
dung bloc is now the largest single 
grouping in the UN and, when it 
is supported by the Communists, 
can muster almost fifty per cent of 
the votes in the Assembly. The 
UN will become increasingly an 
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instrument of anti-colonialism, perhaps of anti- 
Western sentiment. Traditional alignments of 
states are breaking up; the NATO and Warsaw 
alliances are seriously disturbed; the Baghdad 
Pact may collapse; and the British Common- 
wealth has been strained as never before. 
During this Assembly the colonial questions 
are not being treated as minor issues but as the 
central issues of the day. And they are many: 
Cyprus, Algeria, West Irian (Dutch New 


Mr. Bailey represents the American 
Friends Service Council at the United 
Nations. 


Sir Anthony Eden in Canada last winter with Lester 

Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State for External 

ge The atmosphere is not so hot now either, but 
r. Pearson has done what he can to save Britain's 
face—notably by working to set up a UN force. 
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Guinea), French Togoland; with variations on 
the theme provided by the questions of 
apartheid and persons of Indian descent in the 
Union, and the status of South West Africa. 

The UN now approaches universality of 
membership. To the sixteen countries admit- 
ted a year ago have been added the Sudan, 
Morocco and Tunisia. Japan and Mongolia 
have applied for membership, and the Gold 
Coast (Ghana) will no doubt do so when it 
becomes a sovereign state in March. An 
Indian proposal that the Assembly should 
discuss the question of Chinese representation 
was defeated, though the number of UN 
members which recognise the Peking govern- 
ment has now risen to about thirty 


Refugees: urgent 

Events in Hungary and the Middle East 
have increased the sense of urgency about the 
refugee problem. The Assembly appealed for 
help for Hungarian refugees in November; 
and it will also appoint a new UN High Com- 
missioner for Refugees to succeed the late Dr. 
van Heuven Goedhart. The fecling at head- 
quarters is that the problem of nearly one 
million uprooted Arabs must be tackled as 
part of an attempt to secure peace in the Mid- 
die East. The time has now come for an 
imaginative and bold UN plan of social and 
economic development for the whole area in 
which outside capital would supplement inte: 
nal resources. 

The Assembly has before it once again the 
two draft Human Rights Covenants. It is, 
however, becoming increasingly clear that 
time spent discussing these draft documents is 
largely wasted, and that other methods of 
guarantecing human rights must be sought. 

Indeed, a basic problem of the UN is how to 
ensure that talk is constructive, particularly 
now that the organisation has increased in 
size. It is a mistake to assume that “mere talk” 
is always a waste of time. There are situations 
in which argument is the only alternative to 
force; but equally there have been occasions 
when urgent decisions were delayed because of 
the vanity of loquacious gentlemen whose 
concern was to be fully reported in the press at 
home rather than to contribute to a solution, 
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A heavy responsibility rests on the Secretary- 
General, Mr. Hammarskjold, as a result of 
the Middle East and Hungarian crises. 


Some people feel that the tragic events of 
recent months could have been avoided if the 
major powers had shown more imagination 
and vigour in approaching the disarmament 
question, A universal system of gradual dis- 
armament, with strict controls, would help to 
restore international confidence, This could be 
accompanied by an expansion of the functions 
of the international force set up by the UN to 
supervise the cease-fire in the Middle East. In 
this way the UN might snatch victory from 
the jaws of defeat. 


“| do not believe that acts of violence, 
whatever the reason, lead to co-operation. 
1 do not believe that victories bought at the 
price of violations of treaty obligations 
create confidence among neighbours. But | 
do believe that respect for decisions of the 
United Nations earns those concerned the 
support from the world community which 
every nation needs.’’—Mr. Hammarskjold, 
when offering his resignation after Britain and 
France had attacked Egypt. 











AFRICA MATRICULATES 


ORTON CHIRWA discusses with the Editor the importance of 
education to a continent beginning to come of age. The 
Gold Coast will gain complete independence in 
March—the first British African territory 
to do so. 


EDITOR: Mr. Chirwa, 1 believe that you were 
for some years the only African graduate in 
Nyasaland, Over here, we are always being 
told that lack of education ls one of the great 
stumbling blocks to African progress, but until 
I met you I didn't realise just how bad the 
situation was 


O.E.C,: Yes, For several years | was the only 
graduate in Nyasaland. It is true that Nyasa 
land is one of the smaller and poorer parts of 
East and Central Africa, Apart from agri 
culture, we have no major industries or mines 
But even so, the educational situation is not 
much better in 
territories 


some of our neighbouring 


LDITOR: How did you start vour education? 


O.b.¢ I first went to an ordinary village 
school, and then to the Livingstonia Mission 
for a full primary education, As there were no 
secondary schools then in the country, | went 
to Natal where | matriculated 


EDITOR 


opened in Nyasaland? 


When was the first secondary school 


Ob In 1940 
strong demands by 


the result of 
loday there are 


at Blantyre, as 
Africans 
three public secondary schools going up to 
School Certilicate, two of which are Mission 
there are about a dozen 


run, In addition 


junior secondary schools run by Missions 


EDITOR: So it is fair to say that prospects of 
education for children in a country of two and a 
half million people depend to a crucial extent 
on the generosity of handfuls of Presbyterians 
Catholics scattered 


and Roman throughout 


Britain? 


Ob 
in what you say 


Not quite, though there:is something 
The position in the majority 
of schools is that the missionaries provide the 
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buildings and employ the staff; the govern 
ment provides the grants-in-aid; and parents 
pay the fees and/or provide materials such as 
books of both, The system is not 
without its hardships 

It was not until 1925 that the Nyasaland 
government started to take any real interest in 
African education, Today almost all primary 


slates, of 


and secondary schools are in Mission hands, 
both Protestant and Catholic; but primary 
schools under the Native administration are 
becoming increasingly important in quality as 
well as quantity 


EDITOR: Where did you go to the university’ 


OLA 
ship which enabled me to take a degree at Fort 
Hure in South Africa 


1 was awarded a government scholar 


The system of university 


Hf Lee 


priters 


hy 


Wee 


TUT TT de 
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Makarere College, Ugande—— “a magnificent 
place of learning.” 
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First day at achool for these Nigerian 
children under the Western Province’'s new 
acheme of universal free primary education. 


cholarships had only just started, and I had 
the honour of being the first African to gradu 
ate under it. | left Fort Hare at the end of 1950, 
having read English and Philosophy. | 
studied Education 


EDITOR: college in 
Uganda at Makarere, Could you not have gone 
there? 

Ob Well, no degrees were being given 
there until 1954, And | wanted one. But, asa 
result of my visit to Uganda last year on my 
way to London, | had to change my ideas 
about Makerere, It is a magnificent place of 
learning from which even Fort Hare could 
learn a great deal. As know, Central 
Africa is now going to multiracial 
university at Salisbury. This is a great step 
forward. The students of all 


also 


There is a university 


you 
have a 
idea of races 
learning together on the same campus augurs 
well for the future, But a recent announcement 
that there are going to be separate eating and 
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residentia} facilities for each race has disturbed 
many Africans, 


EDITOR: Then of course there are scholarships 
given to enable Africans to study over here. 


OLE. Yes, but in the case of my own 
country the few scholarships given have so far 
been mostly for “non-degree” courses in sub- 
jects such as teaching, local government, and 
nursing. Africans do feel that not enough is 
being done for them in the matter of coming to 
Britain for further studies, Last year fewer than 
twenty students from Nyasaland studied in 
Britain, Of these, less than ten were on scholar- 
ships of three months to one year, The rest 
financed themselves 


EDITOR: Do you think that it is a good thing 
that African students should come to Britain 
and particularly to London? It must be very 
difficult to settle work in a huge 
metropolis if you are not used to it, 


down to 


O.E.C.: For the more mature student, I should 


say that in London he will find the concen- 
trated experience of a crowded population of 


LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 
By the Pelman Method 
PTCHE problem of learning a Foreign Language in 
half the usual time has been solved. The Pelman 
method is enabling thousands of men and women to 
learn languages without translation 

Hy the Pelman method you learn Prench in French, 
German in German, Spanish in Spanish, and Italian 
in Italian, English is not used at all, 

Grammatical complexities are eliminated, You pick 
up the grammar almost unconsciously as you go along 
There are no classes to attend, The whole of the 
instruction is given through the post 

Ihe Pelman method of learning languages «. 
explained in four little books, one for each language: 

FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
(Also Courses in Africaans and Urdu) 

You can have a free copy of any of these books, 
together with a specimen lesson, by sending forit 
today to: 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 
142 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
WEI beck 1411 
Post THIS PREE COUPON TODAY 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
142 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Piease send details of Pelman method of learning 
French, German, Spanish, Italian 
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much value. I think the younger ones should 
go to provincial universities, where it is quiet 
and the atmosphere is more conducive to 
contemplative study. If possible, I should also 
like all married students to come with their 
wives. The combined knowledge of man and 
wife is very useful to their countries when they 
return home; and of course the avoidance of 
loneliness—which can lead one into undesir- 
able company in Africa or in Britain—is a 
great advantage. 

EDITOR: I suppose the situation regarding 
secondary and university education is a good 
deal better in West Africa? 

O.E.C.: Yes, West Africa is far ahead of 
Nyasaland, and Central and East Africa for 
that matter. I think this is mainly because 
West Africans, being so much nearer to 
America and Britain, were early infected by a 
desire for higher education. Fourah Bay 
College in Sierra Leone began to provide 
higher education—with a strong evangelical 
flavour—as far back as 1827, though this is 
rather a special case. Its students “spread the 
gospel’’, not only as evangelists but as teachers 
and lawyers, throughout West Africa. 

But now, of course, the bigger territories 
the Gold Coast with its University College 
which opened in 1948, and Nigeria, whose 
University College has sections in each of the 
three provinces—have far outstripped Sierra 
Leone. About 114 students graduated in the 
Gold Coast in 1955. At present there are 
seventeen women amongst the 329 students. 
There are also another 2,000 studying in Lon- 
don. Nigeria (which has over four times the 
Gold Coast’s population) had 25,000 children 
at secondary schools in 1954, and 500 students 
working at their University College last year. 
In addition, over 4,000 Nigerians are studying 
in London—a quarter of them on government 
scholarships. 

As for us, we did not even know until about 
a generation ago that secondary and university 
education existed. No one told us. For seventy 
years our education consisted mainly in mere 
literacy, the ability to read the Bible and 
similar Christian literature. 


EDITOR: Unfortunately there just isn’t enough 
space here to deal with primary or technical 


Women are coming on. This West African 
sociologist is studying in London. 


education, important though these are. But 1 
Should like to ask one final question—about 
the possibilities of higher education for women. 
I know that a good start has now been made in 
West Africa, and I wondered whether the same 
was true of East and Central Africa? 
O.E.C.: The education of African women 
was neglected for a long time, partly for social 
and economic reasons. Fortunately a start has 
now been made. There is at least one secondary 
school for girls in each of the East and Centra! 
African territories. The secondary school at 
Blantyre in Nyasaland takes girls up to school 
certificate. The numbers are still very small, but 
it is hoped that encouragement will be given 
to African women by grants and scholarships 
to study at the new Central African University 
and in Britain. 

Women are themselves beginning to come 
forward. Amongst the few Nyasaland students 
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in Britain at present, for example, are three 
girls studying domestic science. And my wife, 
Vera, is an instance of many African women 
who are not going to be left behind. She went to 
Blantyre secondary school and later got her 
matriculation certificate. Now she works in 


the Secretariat Offices at Zomba. In her spare 
time she knits and sews for her children, This, 
indeed, is a far cry from the position of 
African women in the tribal set-up. 


THIS WORLD 


If a baby is born in a French aircraft flying over 
British territory, the birth is considered by France 
to have taken place in British territory and by 
Great Britain to have taken place in France. The 
international Civil Aviation Organisation is trying 
to do something about this.—/JCAO Press Release. 

Any driver causing wounds or fractures to any- 
one, due to his fault, will be imprisoned for the 
time required for the healment... according to 
the doctors report. If a car turns over and it is 
proved...due to the driver’s negligence... he 
will be imprisoned, pay for the damage, and be 
lashed fifty times in front of a group of drivers. 
From Saudi Arabian *‘Car Regulations’’. 

If it is the fate of the AFPFL (the governing 
party in Burma) to fall, let it fall like a cat and not 
like a dog. If the fall is like a cat’s, the organisation 
may one day rise again.—U Nu, former Minister 
of Burma, June 1956. 

Pancho Gonzales of Mexico, a world tennis 
champion, has succeeded in getting a visa to tour 
South Africa because his attorney proved that he 
was of Spanish descent. Pancho Segura of Ecuador, 
ex-boxing champion, produced a U.S. army 
discharge certificate classifying him as white, but 
was refused a visa.— Daily Mail. 

At Wadesmill, Hertfordshire, a monument to 
Thomas Clarkson who devoted his life to the 
abolition of slavery has been slowly falling into 
decay. It was cleaned and the railings surrounding 
it painted overnight recently. Detection by local 
people discovered that the good deed had been 
done by two coloured American servicemen at a 
depot nearby.—Times. 

A British firm is to provide turbines for a new 
Columbia river dam in the north-west United 
States. The U.S. government had originally 
accepted an American tender, but had to change 
its mind when a taxpayer threatened to bring a 
law suit against it unless it accepted the lowest 
tender.— BBC. 
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“WESTERN CO-OPERATION” 
EASTER STUDY TOUR 


to 
PARIS and STRASBOURG 


April 18th—28th, 1957 


A most interesting and out-of-the-ordinary 
holiday combined with the stimulating experience 
of seeing important international organisations 
at work. Each year, at their respective Head- 
quarters, the Council of Europe, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation and the Organisa- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation 
provide programmes to illustrate the growth 
and importance of the European and Atlantic 
Communities. They include talks by senior 
officials, discussions, films and opportunities 
to meet various key personalities like Lord 
Ismay and General Norstad. 

Strasbourg (where the House of Europe is 
situated) is a delightful town on the Rhine 
near the Vosges. Mountains and Black Forest. 
(Optional excursions to both.) Paris, un- 
crowded and green, has its own special appeal 
at Easter time as well as the rmanent 
attractions of its magnificent cultural treasures. 

Eleven days from London, Ist Boat, 2nd 
Rail; all seats reserved; very comfortable 
Three-Star hotels: 32 guineas. Send stamp for 
details to: The Director (E.S.T.), Greyhaven, 
Dawlish, Devon, 











UNITED KINGDOM COMMITTEE 
FOR UNICEF 


The United Kingdom Committee for the 
UN Children’s Fund was inaugurated on 
October lith, 1956. Its first chairman is 
Viscountess Kilmuir, and last year’s Lord 
Mayor of London, Sir Cuthbert Ackroyd, has 
agreed to become its Honorary Treasurer. 
The committee will work in close association 
with UNA, and the fact that David Ennals is 
its Honorary Secretary will help to ensure 
this. 

National committees have been formed in 
many countries to arouse interest in and 
support for UNICEF's great humanitarian 
work, The main task of the British committee 
wiil be to tell people in this country about 
UNICEF, but it also hopes to encourage 
fund-raising. 

All enquiries should be addressed to: 25 
Charles Street, London, W.1. 

Mary Steele-Perkins, Secretary. 




















N a castle and a stock exchange in Vienna 
i there will be established this year—if all 
goes well—a new United Nations agency which 
holds out to the world the promise of a new 
age. It is the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and its statute was approved, unani- 
mously, at a conference of 81 governments 
last October. 


‘In the nick of time”’, one is tempted to add. 
For it was October 23rd when the delegates of 
all these nations, Communists and democrats, 
Europeans, Asians, Americans, solemnly 
agreed to launch a co-operative, worldwide 
effort to exploit the “‘peaceful atom’’. The very 
next day—by a bitter stroke of irony, the 
UN’s eleventh birthday—Russian tanks began 
to fire into crowds of demonstrating students 
and workers in Budapest; and Egypt, Syria 
and Jordan announced a joint plan for their 
unfinished war against Israel, an announce- 
ment swiftly followed by Israel’s mobilisation 
and drive towards Suez, by the Anglo-French 
landing at Port Said, the Russian threat of 
intervention, and the bitter UN debates on 
Egypt and Hungary which reflected a general 
upsurge of anger and fear. 

Would the unanimity recorded in New York 
on October 23rd have been attainable ten 
days later? And will the grim events of the 
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Pooling 
Atoms 
For Peace 


BY ANDREW BOYD 


Assistant Editor of The Economist 


Photo: by permission o G. A. Harvey and Co., Greenwich. 


weeks that followed make nonsense of the 
hopes that the signing of the statute aroused? 
The new agency cannot get started until 
eighteen nations, including at least three of 
those most advanced in atomic matters, have 
formally ratified its statute. They may not, in 
the world’s new unhappy mood, show much 
eagerness to do that, or to put any real effort 
into the joint venture. 


Milestones 

Yet the fact remains that, just before the 
October storm broke, governments which had 
long been deadlocked in regard to the inter- 
national control of atomic weapons had at 
least found a measure of agreement on the 
“peaceful atom’’. They had agreed to form a 
pool of knowledge and facilities, to make 
possible a swifter advance into the new chapter 
of human civilisation that began in 1942, 
when Enrico Fermi, who had left Mussolini’s 
Italy to work in America, proved the theory of 
“controllable chain reaction’, which has 
enabled men to “tame” the atom—to make 
nuclear fission their servant not in war alone, 
but in peace too. 

Perhaps, then, 1956 may some day stand out 
in history not only as a year of alarm and con- 
flict, but also as a milestone on the long road of 
man’s progress in controlling the vast forces of 
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The atomic age is 
almost here. On 
right, a scientific 
worker at the 
Radio and Chem- 
ical Centre, Amer- 
sham, handles iso- 
topes from behind 
a lead brick wall. 
These are now 
shipped from Brit- 
ain to all parts of 
the world. On left, 
nuclear radiation 
is being used for 
non-destructive 
testing of a large 
steel vessel. 


nature. Other dates will be associated with it. 
1946, when America, then the only nation 
equipped with atomic weapons and the most 
advanced in nuclear research, offered to sur- 
render its resources and information to a UN 
authority with power over atomic energy 
development throughout the world (an offer 
unhappily brought to nothing by Russian 
suspicions). 1953, when President Eisenhower, 
speaking to the UN Assembly, appealed for 
contributions to an international pool of 
nuclear materials—an appeal from which the 
new agency originated. 1955, when the world’s 
atomic scientists met at Geneva and exchanged 
many previously close-guarded secrets. 

Sky the limit 

October 1956 itself was doubly a milestone, 
for in the same fateful month the world’s first 
full-scale atomic power station, at Calder Hall 
in Cumberland, began to feed electricity into 
Britain’s national grid. But in the perspective 
of time it may eventually be seen that the 
crucial date was that on which the nations 
agreed to work together in the field of the 
“peaceful atom”’. 

Even if all goes well, they will co-operate 
only on a modest scale to begin with; but the 
sky is the limit. America has already promised 
to put into the pool at least five tons of fissile 
material. Backward countries will naturally 
expect to benefit most directly from the 
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creation of an internaticnal pool of material 
and “know-how”, and atomic power may 
open up many areas hitherto undeveloped 
owing to lack of accessible fuel. But even the 
more advanced nations have much to gain. 

For Britain in particular, atomic power is no 
mere luxury; it is in fact vital to the survival 
of an industrial society whose demand for 
fuel is rising steeply—and this would be true 
even if future supplies of oil were not in 
jeopardy. If the UN pool is successfully 
formed, Britain can expect that the contribu- 
tions of experience, skill and materia) that it 
puts in will bring rich rewards to this as to 
other countries. 





What are they saying 
ABOUT THE UN 


The United Nations is not an independent 
entity suspended, as it were, in space with a 
completely independent life of its own; it is 
essentially a body of doctrine and a piece of 
machinery. ...\Its success should be judged on 
how adequately, when used in good faith, it served 
the purposes for which it was created. ... The UN 
is not well served by indiscriminate adulation. 
Mistakes are made, are bound to be made. It is the 
part of the friends of the organisation to recognise 
those mistakes and seek to explain but not explain 
away, how they came about.—Professor Ahmed 
Bokhari, Under Secretary, UN Department of Public 
Information, speaking to the tenth assembly of the 
World Federation of United Nations Associations. 





HUMAN KINDNESS 


A POORLY dressed man walked into UNA 
the morning our Hungarian refugee 
appeal opened and handed over a hundred 
pounds in notes to a member of our staff who 
said afterwards, “He looked in need of a warm 
overcoat himself’. And the following Friday 
a girl brought to Miss Lewis of our Finance 
Department her unopened pay-packet. A 
weck’s wages from someone who didn't earn 
very much meant at the very least tea and buns 
for the next seven days’ lunch. 

It has been like that throughout the last 
three months—for our refugee campaign 
proper began early in October and was not 
extended to Hungary's homeless until Novem- 
ber, On the front cover of United 
Nations News you will find details of the mag- 
nificent response to the campaign as a whole. 
his is just a P.S, to show the human kindness 
of a few of those millions of individuals who 
made it all come true, 

Collections came from students, sergeants’ 
messes, hospital nurses, trade union branches, 
and old people's homes (“this is 2s. 6d. from 
our 7s. 6d. a week 


inside 


each one of us out of 
pocket money’’) 


“A fellow feeling” 


There were gifts from parents in memory of 
and killed in the war (“‘we 
have a fellow-feeling for all who suffered and 
are still suffering’); 


sons daughters 
and from families who 
lost everything to the Japanese in the Far 
East (“we know what it is to live in a prison 
camp with nothing of your own to comfort 
you”); and from blind people who seemed to 
feel a special bond with anyone handicapped 
or finding life a struggle. 

And there were innumerable gifts (often for 
as much as £1) from old age pensioners in 
their cighties and nineties—some bedridden, 
many living alone, but all sending their contri- 
butions in gratitude “for my comfortable 
little home” or “for many blessings received 
in a long life’. Not forgetting the one from a 
sturdy old gentleman of 83, “still earning my 
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This lithe Hungarian child ia parted from 
family and homeland. Your gift may be 
helping her. 


own living and thanking Ciod for the privilege 
of being able to do so”: and £7 10s. from a 
lady who wrote, “I have been buying a 15s 
certificate in stamps each week for my old age, 
but I think that I can give this for the refugees 
rheir need is greater than mine, and | might 
never get old to need it,” 

At the other end of the scale there were the 
young things like Smith and her 
friends who “filled a jar with peas and charged 
3d. a go to guess the amount, with half-a 
pound of chocolates as a prize”, and sent the 
proceeds to us; and “a few of the children of 
Cwmewrach and the Lamb and Flag, two 
little villages in the Neath Valley’? who sent us 
nearly £4 

And of course there were the cricket addicts 
(some of them Australian) who replied to 
John Arlott’s Week's Good Cause Appeal 
happy man to be able to give pleasure to so 
many people! The elderly gentleman who saw 
“W.G,."" play; the younger one “who likes 
your cricket commentaries and thinks your 
politics are too far to the right’; and the 
thoughtful chap who says, “For your hymns 
in the B.B.C, Hymn Book, your Pictures of 


Gillian 
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Cricket, your News Chronicle articles, and 
your criticism of the government's policy in 
Cyprus, | most sincerely thank you”. There is 
the mother who sends 10s.‘'2s, 6d. from each 
of my four cricket-loving sons, the youngest 
of whom is nearly a year old and expected to 
listen to your wonderful commentaries with 
the others”, 


“Dear Mr, A” 


And there are even gifts from those be- 
nighted Americans who know 
cricket joys, and give because it is in their 
generous natures to do so; and a pound with 
a note saying, “Dear Mr, A., | detest cricket, 
but I did like your broadcast” 

And finally, just for fun, we would like to 
mention those who addressed their letters, 
apparently in all good faith, to “John Harlot’; 
the Scots lady who sent 10s, for the refugees 
“and may God forgive anybody who uses it for 
anything else’; and the donot wrote, 
“This is a gift not from me but from Our Deat 
Lord Jesus Christ. bother to 
acknowledge” 

We acknowledge all the gifts, on behalf of 
the refugees whom they will help, with our 
most grateful thanks; 
with the Christmas still in) our 
thoughts, “God bless them every one 


I. B. 


who 


Please do not 


and say to the givers, 
spirit of 


IDLE WORDS? 


We are united in our determination to maintain 
and defend the rule of law. We believe that disputes 
between nations must be settled by peaceful means. 

Mr, Eden at the United Nations Day ceremony in 
Trafalgar Square, 1952 


Our central aim is to establish the authority of 
the United Nations and to make its word effective, 
The true purpose is peace through negotiation 
and understanding.—-Mr 
Association, April 1952. 


Eden to the Foreign Press 


Support of the United Nations is a basic fact in 
the foreign policy of our country.—Mr 
Lloyd, UN Day broadcast, 1953 


Britain will continue to strive to use and perfect 
this unique instrument for international co-opera- 
tion.—Mr. Macmillan, speaking at the UN Tenth 
Anniversary celebrations at San Francisco, June 1955. 


Selwyn 
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nothing of 


FOR REFERENCE 


We print below the text of the two reso- 
lutions passed by the Emergency General 
Council on Saturday, November 3rd, 1956 


MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 

This Emergency Meeting of the General Council 
of the United Nations Association, 

Deeply shocked that, despite the overwhelming 
expression of world opinion at the General 
Assembly on November 2nd, Her Majesty's 
Government has ignored the urgent recommenda 
tion made for an immediate cease-fire and intends 
to proceed with further measures inconsistent with 
the recommendation, 

DEMANDS that Her Majesty's Government 
immediately comply with the recommendation to 
stop its attacks on Egyptian territory and halt the 
movement of troops, and 

URGES that an international force under the 
direct authority of the United Nations should 
guard the frontiers between Isracl and its neigh- 
bours, in order to make possible a final solution 
which will provide for peace between Israel and its 
neighbours, the resettlement and rehabilitation of 
refugees, the economic development of the 
countries concerned, and a new convention for the 
Suez Canal 


HUNGARY 

This Emergency Meeting of the General Council 
of the United Nations Association, 

SALUTES the courige of the Hungarian in 
survents fighting for freedom 
terrible sacrifice of life involved: 

IS SHOCKED by the news that fresh Soviet 
troops are entering Hungary against the wishes of 
the Hungarian Government; 

URGES H.M, Government to press for the 
reference of the Hungarian situation to a special 
meeting of the General Assembly and to support 
whatever action is recommended 


and laments the 


CREDITS 


The Church of the Nativity. 10,000 Arab 
refugees live in cellars and hovels in Bethlehem 
today.—-U NWRA 


Pages 5, 17, 24, 30: UNations 
Page 4: Capital Press Service; Page 6: Camera Press 


Cover 


Page 7: West Nigerian Information Service 
Page 8: Central Office of Information 

Page ||: UK Atomic Energy Authority 

Page 12: Picture Post 

Page 18: Indian High Commissioner's Office 





Helping Refugees 


to Help Themselves 


*“*Ba!’’ I can’t remember what other words 

J in German or English we used, but I 
knew that Frau Gruber understood that the 
work campers might be back again next year, 
and the excited and delighted tone she put 
into that “Ja” told me more than anything 
else just what our weeks in Austria had 
meant to the refugees. 

Frau Gruber’s husband was blind. For them 
our arrival hadn’t meant help with building a 
house. It had meant that the hospital building, 
off one of whose tranquil corridors they lived 
in two tiny rooms, was occupied for nine 
weeks by thirty or forty decidedly robust 
young men and women. For Herr Gruber it 
had meant slowly and uncertainly stepping 
his way down the corridor several times a day, 
watched anxiously by his wife as he made his 
way past the coal box, the sacks of potatoes, 
the table stacked with dishes, the pile of wood, 
and the open kitchen and mess doors out of 
which someone was likely to rush at any 
moment. 

Haltingly, almost tearfully, desperately 
anxious that we should not think him com- 
plaining or unappreciative, he explained one 
day that his bed was beside our kitchen wall 
and that the noise of washing-up at night after 
cocoa was a great trial to him when he didn’t 
feel well... but still, when all was over, there 
was Frau Gruber’s joyously shouted “Ja!” 


Somewhere in Germany 


UNA’s work-camp project last “summer 
was a very big undertaking. Every Saturday 
night for two months two express trains 
passed one another in the night somewhere in 
Germany, one bearing the out-going and one 
the in-coming UNA party. Two hundred and 
eighty volunteers—some from Holland, Nor- 
way, Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, 
Canada, Pakistan and Sierra Leone; but most 
from Britain, where far more volunteers 
applied than could be accepted—came to do 
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by MONICA GILES 
UNA’s Youth Officer 


something practical for the refugees. A labour 
force, at its peak in mid-August numbering 
140, worked a solid 44-hour week in fierce 
sunlight, heaving bricks, wielding picks and 
shovels, manipulating electric or improvised 
hand winches, even handling pneumatic drills. 
Workers included students, teachers, office 
workers, and market-gardeners; a factory fore- 
woman, a sanitary inspector, and a scaffolder; 
four UNA officers, and many branch members. 
The amateurs were joined during the period 
by fifteen British army apprentices and their 
instructors, and by bricklayers’, carpenters’ 
and plumbers’ apprentices from Yorkshire, 
the Midlands and France. Walls were built up, 
floors laid down, window-frames and doors 
put in under the able direction of M. Jean- 
Yves, who, with two craftsmen, Maurice and 
Michel, were lent to us by the Abbe Pierre. 


Slow progress 


We worked on the big blocks of flats at 
Haid, on fourteen houses, and on the net- 
work of roads at Leonding; and in addition 
we helped over fifty individual families who 
were building independently without the aid 
of an association. The latter included people 
like “‘the one-legged man”’; Rosa, a waitress of 
twenty-two, who, with her mother, was build- 
ing a house for themselves and their grand- 
parents who recently came from Yugoslavia; 
and the Jarosch family who had started build- 
ing three years before we came and had been 
living in the cellar since it was completed two 
years ago. It takes a long, long time to build a 
house without outside help. Progress is im- 
possible for an unskilled family during the 
worst months of the year, and each stage has 
to wait until money has been saved to buy the 
next lot of materials. 

These refugees had been living in barracks, 
many of them for over ten years, Starting with 
no more than a blanketed off corner, they had 
graduated to two tiny rooms for each family, 
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Three little boys whose family had lived in eight different camps—until UNA’s work- 
campers helped to build a eal house for them. 


with a communal wash-room and lavatory 
down the corridor. We saw many such rooms, 
always with home-made furniture, two iron 
bedsteads put together to make a double bed, 
and a stove which took up most of the space 
in the living-room; but always spotlessly clean, 


always a place for everything and everything 
in its place. 


“Too much to die on” 

The camps we got to know were apparently 
much above the average, and their inhabitants 
showed optimism and initiative. But even so, 
those who lived on the welfare rate—£2 a 
month, “‘not enough to live on, too much to 
die on’’—eked out their existence by growing 
as much as possible on their bit of ground. 
And there were the greater tragedies—the 
family who couldn’t emigrate because of a 
mentally defective son; the family whose 


mother had died of TB, where the eldest girl of 


twelve was struggling with the housework; the 
blind; the men who had lost limbs. All these 
people have a lot to forget, and how can they 
forget in the camps? 

The four UNA groups were housed very 
differently. At Wegscheid there was polished 
lino and attractive wooden beds with brightly 
coloured quilts provided by the Swedish 
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Mission—and table cloths! The other three 
groups had to be content with double-tier iron 
bedsteads, provided by the Austrian Land 
government, and great curving straw palliasses 
only too easy to roll off in the night until you 
got used to holding yourself on with a toe 
against the wall. 

The folk at Leonding—the men a wild 
bearded lot—lived in a partly completed house 
on their building site. Haid [l]—the happiest of 
families—lived in rooms in a wooden barrack 
just vacated by refugees with whom they kept 
in close touch. They knew the heat and airless- 
ness of a barrack in mid-summer despite the 
number of walls they took down to enlarge 
the rooms. (This barrack was to be pulled 
down after we had finished with it.) 

We all ate “‘venison” (alias American tinned 
horse-meat) and delicious tinned butter, and 
drank dried milk. These stores were given to 
us by Catholic and Protestant welfare societies 
in Linz, together with raisins, soap and flour— 
the latter handed to the baker in return for a 
steady supply of rye bread. At Haid I and II, 
unlike the other camps, there was no local 
cook; and it took some time to get the hang of 
the stoves, to substitute reasonable-sized pots 
and pans for the huge ones which had been 
provided, and to find out what to order and 
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Down to the foundations. The head in the hole is that of Bob Lorimer, 
UNA’s North-West Regional Officer. 


how; but by the end of the camp it was gener- 
ally agreed that the folk at Haid ate very well 
indeed! 


Across the Czech border 

The nine weeks were packed with more 
incidents—and, unhappily, one tragic accident 
—than can be recounted here. Meetings with 
the refugee representatives were like miniature 
UN Assemblies, except that we had no simul- 
taneous translations; and we had two parties, 
one for children and one for old people, at 
Haid. No doubt every volunteer has a story to 
tell, although not quite up to the standard of 
the four who crossed the Czech border by 
mistake, or of the two who, equally inad- 
vertently, found themselves in gathering dusk 
ascending and descending three most fierce- 
some mountain passes on a motor-scooter. 
The map only just showed the roads! 

General impressions of Upper Austria were 
of building of all kinds in all directions. One 
day a stretch of road would still be under 
construction; the next, it would be open, 
compleie with a halt sign and a couple of 
gendarmes lurking a few hundred yards away 
to catch the unwary. It was very satisfying to 
feel that the refugee building sites, which by 
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comparison normally progressed so slowly, 
were, for a few weeks at least, going forward 
apace. 

On one of our last days in Linz we met the 
Prime Minister of Upper Austria, and perhaps 
the few words he said are the best note to 
end on. “Nowadays most people are out for 
what they can get... but you came to see 
what you could give.’ That truly was the 
spirit of the volunteers who took part in our 
UNA International Service, 1956. 





N.B. TEDDY BEARS 


John Hoyland asks us to say that his bear 
cubs now cost 4s. plus 6d. postage (not 
3s. 3d. as mentioned in the October issue). 
Larger bears are still 10s. 6d. 


The profits go to the UN Children’s 
Fund—those on big bears provide enough 
penicillin to cure six children suffering from 
yaws, and those on baby bears buy three 
shots of penicillin. 


More orders wanted please! 


Mr. Hoyland’s address is: 
Rednal, Birmingham. 


Kentmere, 
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Mr. Gutteridge is a lecturer and writer on Commonwealth affairs. 


The Commonwealth 
and the United Nations 


By W. F. GUTTERIDGE 


foes existence of the Commonwealth 
alongside and within the United Nations 
has from time to time perturbed and puzzled 
two main groups of critics. Firstly, there are 
those, mainly within the Commonwealth, who 
feel that the UN is so much the less effective 
international organisation of the two that it is 
superfluous. (Britain’s recent action in the 
Middle East suggests that there is a substantial 
body of opinion inclined to take this view 
because it regards either form of international 
association as ineffective for its purposes.) 
Secondly, there are some, perhaps particularly 
in the United States, who consider the Com- 
monwealth as a device for gaining Britain a 
dangerous multiple representation in the 
United Nations. 

Probably the best answer to the first criti- 
cism is that the majority of Commonwealth 
members quite clearly regard the UN as a 
necessary instrument of international attempts 
to end disputes and preserve peace. Ceylon’s 
interest in becoming a member, in spite of her 
criginal exclusion by a Soviet veto, is a case 
in point. So, of course, is India’s campaign for 
the admission of Communist China—a 
question on which there has been general 
agreement in the Commonwealth except so 
far as timing is concerned. There is a general 
feeling, which perhaps derives from Common- 
wealth experience, that for the UN to decline 
into a club of like-minded members would be 
disastrous for the prospect of peace; and the 
UN has good reason to be grateful to Canada 
for her brave attempt in December 1955 to 
solve the membership deadlock. 

With regard to the second criticism, leading 
Commonwealth ministers have been at pains 
to forestall misinterpretation of their position 
in the United Nations. In 1945 Mr. Peter 
Fraser, then Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
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explained that there was no “intention or 
desire to create ‘a British Empire bloc’ which 
would confront the other United Nations with 
an agreed policy and a unified vote on all 
issues.” F 


Intimacy 


At first there was even an unwillingness to 
admit that consultation between representa- 
tives took place. A member of the Canadian 
delegation at Lake Success told an American 
observer with a smile, “‘There are no meetings. 
And at any meetings held, no decisions are 
taken. And any decisions taken are not 
binding.’’ There is no such reluctance today; 
and indeed there is a recognition of the 
intimacy in diversity of the Commonwealth 
association. It was, for instance, at the sug- 
gestion of Norway that Canada was proposed 


Bert Evatt of Australia was the President of 

the UN’s Assembly. As leader - the manne 

opposition party, 80 oppos 
Britain’s policy in Egypt. 
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as the most likely source of successful media- 
tion at one stage in the Kashmir dispute. 

This intimacy was seriously disturbed for 
the first time in recent years last October, 
when the British Government took the major 
step of issuing, along with the French, an 
ultimatum to Israel and Egypt without con- 
sulting any of the Commonwealth nations. 
Australia and, with some reservations, New 
Zealand, accepted the necessity for this, but 
not Canada, nor apparently South Africa who 
abstained from voting at the first emergency 
meeting of the General Assembly held to 
discuss the Suez problem. 

But this situation apart, the initiative of 
Commonwealth nations, working individually 
or in groups but always in consultation with 
one another, has been a feature of the United 
Nations from the beginning. The draft basis 
of the Preamble to the Charter was provided 
by Field Marshal Smuts. Britain, Australia 
and New Zealand contributed most of Chapter 
XI dealing with colonial policy and trustee- 
ship. Canada was largely instrumental in 
creating Article 44 which provides for varia- 
tion of the membership of the Security Council 
when collective armed force is employed. 
India, though not at the time strictly an 
independent nation, played a prominent part 
in making provisions for the Economic and 
Social Council and provided an expert chair- 
man, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, for the 
Technical Committee 


Diversity 


It is fortuitous but fortunate that the 
Commonwealth has amongst its self-governing 
members the widest diversity of national 
interest. Canada, for example, is concerned 
to achieve an even closer association of the 
North Atlantic powers, while India’s first 
interest is in the establishment of peace and 
stability in unsettled Asia. Australia in her 
isolated geographical position is also vitally 
concerned in the future of South Asia. Pakistan 
is not only an Asian power, but the largest of 
the Moslem states—and so on. Such a variety 
means that the Commonwealth has been both 
the means of modifying American policies in 
the UN and the most probable bridge between 
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Krishna Menon of India voted “No’’—to 
British action in Egypt, and to free elections 
in Hungary. 


East and West. In one case Canada has been 
the diplomatic link, in the other India. 

It could be argued that the mest important 
factor tending towards the maintenance of 
peace has been India’s neutralist policy, which, 
because of her special relationship with 
Britain and Canada, has been influential also 
with the United States. If India had not been 
in the Commonwealth she might not have had 
the authority to carry out successfully her 
great role in achieving and supervising the 
Korean Armistice and in lending troops for 
the difficult task of guarding prisoners-of-war 
who were unwilling to go home. 

The very diversity which appears to be an 
advantage diplomatically has also been the 
cause of cleavages in the Commonwealth 
itself; and two of these issues have been 
brought before the United Nations—the 
question of the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa, and the question of Kashmir. So far 
the United Nations has been no more success- 
ful than Commonwealth members in finding a 
solution for either. 

One Commonwealth member, the Union of 
South Africa, has had an unhappy time at the 
hands of the UN on the matters of native 
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policy and of her absorption of South West 
Africa. Though the New Zealand delegate 
once declared that ‘tno power had the moral 
right to misappropriate territories’ in this 
way, the older Commonwealth countries and 
the United States have generally sought to 
avoid embarrassing the Union however much 
they may disagree with her. India, on the other 
hand, as the opponent of colonialism and the 
leader of the Afro-Asian powers has led the 
attack. This has led to what South Africa has 
called “coercion by propaganda” and at times 
to misunderstandings which have affected 
British colonial policy. 

Most recently, the British Government, 
maintaining that on previous occasions the 
veto applied by the Soviet Union had made 


the Security Council ineffective, took action 
against Egypt without UN permission and 
used the veto itself for the first time against a 
resolution urging all UN members to refrain 
from the use of force in the Middle East. 

But in spite of these difficulties and tensions, 
the Commonwealth nations as a whole have 
displayed a great anxiety to make the UN work 
effectively. Canada’s prompt attempt to recon- 
cile Britain and the UN over Suez by suggesting 
that an international police force should be 
the means of substituting collective responsi- 
bility for unilateral action in the area was a 
good example of the capacity of the Common- 
wealth, within the United Nations, to work for 
a compromise solution even where its leading 
member is heavily and regrettably involved. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SELF-DETERMINATION 
BY RITA HINDEN 


Sixpence | 








Put Nature to work on your 


Rheumatism 


through the 


STAFFORD ALL HERBAL REMEDY 


FIBROSITIS, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURITIS, MYALGIA, GOUT 
Valuable booklet and complete testing supply FREE 


Wit AT wouldn’t you give to be free of the aches and misery of rheuma- 
tism! Put the pure natural herbs of the STAFFORD REMEDY to’ 
work in your case. They have brought relief to thousands for hearly 50 


years. IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY IT. Scientifically prepared 
from powerful extracts from plants, barks, and roots, it does not affect 
heart or digestion and improves the general health. 

SPEEDY RELIEF FROM PAINS 

This double-acting treatment (internal and external) soon gets to the root 
of the trouble and gives speedy relief in limbs, muscles and nerves. Hundreds 
of letters from one-time sufferers tell of wonderful relief. Sufferers should 
send for a FREE TRIAL TODAY. 





CUT THIS OUT AND SEND TODAY 


For FREE TRIAL SUPPLY 
and Booklet etc., enclosing 2}d 
stamp. 

C. STAFFORD (PTY.) LTD. 
(G9) 

: pete —e. St., Read these two typical unsolicited testimonials ; 

25/8/55 Streatham 
f am 89 and, have had rheumatism since I was a child, so I think that it is rather 
wonderful that your treatment has done me such good. (Mrs.) R.L.M. 


19/10/55 New Malden 
. very pleased with results. I have lost all my aches and pains.” (Miss) B.1.D. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON ANTARCTICA 


India has asked the eleventh General Assembly to call on all nations to affirm that 
Antarctica will be used ‘‘entirely for peaceful purposes and for the general welfare’’, and, in 
particular, that it will not be used ‘‘in any manner that would create or accentuate world 
tensions’’. 

The area has been in the news lately: (1) because the greater part of the 1957 Inter- 
national Geophysical Year programme is to be carried out there; and (2) because an 
Anglo-New Zealand expedition will cross the continent during 1957-58. 


Economic and strategic value 


The Antarctic—the ‘‘sixth continent’’—is an uninhabited area of five million square 
miles (the size of Europe plus Australia). It has no harbours, no timber, and no food 
supplies except birds and seals along the coast. But it may become (1) economically 
important—iron, copper, nickel, gold, silver, coal and oil have already been discovered 
in parts of the Far South; and (2) strategically important—the increasing range of 
aircraft make regular trans-Antarctic civil air routes a probability in the near future. 

Although most of the peripheral Antarctic islands, including the Falklands, had been 
discovered by the end of the eighteenth century, the continent itself was not sighted until 
about |820 by two expeditions, one Russian and one British. The ‘‘era of classical explora- 
tion’’, when claims were made to various sectors of the continent, lasted from 1895 until 
the conquest of the South Pole by Amundsen in 1911. 


Claims to the continent 


Today, eleven countries are concerned in the ‘‘scramble for Antarctica’’— 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa; France, Norway and Sweden; Argentina 
and Chile; and the U.S. and U.S.S.R. Seven of these claim parts of the territory 
(see map). Britain’s claim to the Falkland Island dependencies overlaps those of Argentina 
and Chile. South Africa claims some islands which are not strictly part of the continent. 

Neither America nor the Soviet Union lay claims to territory. But America is construct- 
ing two experimental airstrips in Antarctica, one of them at the South Pole. And in 1949 
the Soviet Union announced that it should take part in any future allocation of territory, 
basing its claims on the Russian expedition of 1819-21, and on the fact that the participants 
in the 1884 Berlin conference which divided up Africa ‘‘included countries without an 
active stake in Africa, including Russia’. 

The next two years will see a new peak in Antarctic exploration. The British trans- 
polar expedition will start on its journey from Vahsel Bay about November 1957 in 
tracked vehicles—American ‘‘snocats’’—with dog sledges in reserve. The supporting 
New Zealand party, led by Sir Edmund Hillary, will meet the British expedition and 
escort it on its last lap to McMurdo Sound. Both parties will have air support. 

The International Geophysical Year activities in the Antarctic centre on 47 pro- 
posed bases scattered over the continent and including one on Peter | island. Britain will 
man II bases; Argentina, 9; the U.S. and Chile, 6 each; Australia, Russia and Japan, 
3 each; France and New Zealand, 2 each; and Norway and Spain, | each. The programme 
covers a wide range of scientific investigations, to be made simultaneously, into the 
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upper atmosphere and the ionosphere, solar radiation, terrestrial magnetism, observation 
of aurora, geology, glaciology and other related subjects. The results of these independent 
investigations will later be pooled and compared. 
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Mr. Tebbet was the President of ISMUN last year, and 


is a member of UNA’s Council 


NOW ISMUN IS NINE 


by ERIC TEBBET 


ORE alphabet soup? Well, ISMUN 

(pronounced rather exotically Is-moon) 
stands for the International Student Movement 
for the United Nations, and is the student 
section of the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations about whose activities 
you may have read in the April United Nations 
News. 

ISMUN came into existence as a result of 
the efforts of the British and Italian Students 
Associations. In the succeeding eight years it 
has steadily increased its membership until 
today there are ten UN Students Associations 
in different European countries, and some 
fourteen others outside Europe—in the United 
States and Cuba; in West Africa (where there 
are four); in [ran and Israel; in India, Pakistan 
and Nepal; and in Indonesia, South Korea and 
Japan. 

UNSAs have existed in several other 
countries, but many of them have grown into 
UNAs without leaving a student body to 
carry on the work in universities and colleges. 
Contacts do exist, however, in these and other 
countries, with small groups of students or 
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even enthusiastic individuals. In some of them, 
perhaps particularly in the East European 
countries, it seems probable that their pro- 
gramme of activities will soon assume a 
sufficiently national character for them to be 
admitted to ISMUN. 


Austrian conference 

Although ISMUN benefits greatly from 
WFUNA’s help and advice, it now carries 
out many independent activities. For example, 
it holds an annual conference attended by 
delegates of the member UNSAs (the eighth 
was held last August in Austria); it publishes 
a quarterly newsletter; it gives help with the 
many study conferences organised by its 
members; and it recruits students for work 
camps. 

Through these activities and the much more 
varied programmes of the UNSAs and their 
college branches, ISMUN is able to carry out 
its three primary functions: (1) to help stu- 
dents to get to know and support the work of 
the United Nations; (2) to encourage them to 
learn more about their counterparts in other 
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The author addressing the eighth ISMUN conference, which met at Gmunden. 
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The view across the lake from the town hall where the conference was held. 


countries; and (3) to encourage practical 
international co-operation by helping, directly 
or indirectly, students and others in under- 
developed countries or distressed areas. 

Based as it is on the ideals and aspirations of 
young people and on the voluntary work 
which they are prepared to put into its activi- 
ties, ISMUN clearly cannot expect one hun- 
dred per cent active support from the world’s 
students. Not all students have enlightened 
ideals, and there are other student organisa- 
tions, notably World University Service, which 
also depend on idealism—in addition to the 
many other student organisations catering for 
special interests. 

Nevertheless, the record of the past eight 
years’ progress suggests that there is still 
considerable opportunity for winning greater 


active support for our work and a much wider 
nominal support for the aims of the movement. 
With this in mind, ISMUN last summer held a 
most successful study conference in London 
under the patronage of Unesco, to discuss 
ways and means of winning a wider basis of 
support amongst students and young people. 

In the world into which we are moving, it is 
obviously essential that this wider basis of 
support should be won, so that today’s stu- 
dents, who may come in due time to influence 
their country’s foreign policies, will be aware 
of the need for international co-operation and 
of the best ways for achieving it. This, along 
with the contribution that it can make to the 
future work of WFUNA, is the task which 
confronts ISMUN as it moves into the ninth 
year of its existence. 





FOR HUNGARY— 


We have received a letter from the Hungarian Student Scholarship Committee, 
which has opened a fund with the backing of heads of five Oxford University 
colleges to help young Hungarians complete their studies there. 

The Warden of St. Antony’s College has already visited Vienna to select suit- 
able students; but at least £1,200 will be needed to support each student for 


three years. 


Please send gifts, however small, to; The Hungarian Student Scholarship Fund, 
Barclay’s Old Bank, High Street, Oxford. 
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The author writes on the UN’s “paying proposition’, 


which, though successful, dispenses 


NO PENNIES FROM HEAVEN 


by F. C. 


N the early years of the International 
Bank’s life, a representative from a country 

which shall be nameless came to see the Presi- 
dent about a loan of $250 million. When asked 
how it was proposed to use the money, the 
visitor replied that his country had no parti- 
cular plan but that “we just wanted to get 
some of the Bank’s money before it was all 
gone”’. 

Mr. Eugene Black and his Bank, alas, do 
not work that way. Indeed the President said 
lately, “‘1 was surprised when I first took over 
to find that the tough problem wasn’t how to 
raise the money for good projects. The tough 
problem was to find projects good enough to 
warrant our lending.” 

When John D. Rockefeller gave a tuppenny 
tip to his barber, the latter said reproachfully, 
“| thought you were a rich man, Mr. Rocke- 
feller.” “I am”, said John D. “And this is how 
I got to be rich.”” The Bank’s second President 

its first was also an American, J. J. McCloy 

and its Board of Governors (one from each 
of the 60 member states) work on the same 
principles. They give nothing away, and even 
their loans (on which roughly 4} per cent 
interest has to be paid) are entered into with 
the utmost caution. 

Experts check each plan to see that it is 
workable, and often take a preliminary look 
over the whole economy of the prospective 
borrower. (So far fourteen general economic 
missions, half of whose costs must be paid by 
the country concerned, have made such visits.) 
The Bank never finances the total cost of any 
scheme; and it prefers to give the borrower 
credit to buy specific equipment at competitive 
prices rather than to hand out a lump sum. 


Short shrift 

It gives short shrift to countries which don’t 
take its advice. It has refused further loans to 
Brazil until that country has cut down its 
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Mr. Black shows Mrs. Pandit the terms of a 
Bank loan to India. 


heavy spending on imports. Its resident 
adviser in Turkey left recently after his 
recommendations on curbing inflation had 
been rejected. And it has spoken rather 
roughly to India about what it considers to be 
the shortcomings of her second five-year plan 
—though this seems to have been done more 
for consumption in Wall Street (from which it 
borrows) than for consumption in Delhi. In- 
deed the Bank is now apparently considering 
covering the “external gap”’ in India’s finances 
for the next five years. 

The Bank is, in fact, a tough capitalist insti- 
tution, prepared to encourage public and 
private enterprise only provided both are 
sound. But its success during its first ten years 
of work is shown by the fact that at the end 
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Bank loans during ten years. 


(Taken from a booklet, The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development.) 
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LOANS IN ASIA 
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of June 1956 it had made 149 loans totalling 
$2,750 million to 37 countries and territories 
as different as Yugoslavia and Ecuador, French 
West Africa and Australia. And even though 
it is a shade dictatorial in its methods, under- 
developed countries welcome its assistance 
because it is given without political strings. 
As Mr. Black says, “We cannot be charged 
with invading national sovereignty or with 
exploitation. The Bank has no interest except 
to help its members.” 

One of the most interesting sidelines of the 
Bank’s work is its new International Staff 
College, just a year old this month. Trained 
people are needed more than money in under- 
developed countries; and so the Bank is helping 
to train senior government servants such as 
Colombia’s national planning director, and 
the financial adviser of Pakistan. 
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November tocsin 

The first emergency meeting of General Council 
in the eleven years history of the United Nations 
Association was summoned to consider the serious 
situations in the Middle East and in Hungary. The 
proceedings have been well reported elsewhere 
but the matter of interest to these columns is the 
immediate response of so many. At 7 p.m. on 
October 3ist the Executive decided to call a 
General Council for Saturday afternoon November 
3rd. By 9.30 p.m. the summoning notices had been 
run-off and posted to all Branches and Affiliated 
Organisations. 

At the very earliest, therefore, only those in or 
near London could have heard by first post on 
Thursday, others got news on the second post or 
may even have had to wait till Friday. Even so, 
Caxton Hall was on Saturday afternoon filled to 
capacity with probably the largest General Council 
meeting ever held. Perth and Penzance, Aberyst- 
wyth and Skegness and over two hundred Branches 
between sent representatives. With those who came 
from UNSA and from _ twenty-two national 
Affiliates they made a memorable gathering sum- 
moned in most cases at less than 48 hours notice; 
no mean achievement. 


Manhattan mission 

Mr. Terence Lawson, the indefatigable Secretary 
of CEWC, has only recently returned from New 
York where he spent the month of November 
working in the United Nations headquarters. The 
invitation was a rare compliment both to himself 
and to his Council. Eight ‘fellowships’ were 
awarded last autumn to people who had contributed 
significantly to the spread of knowledge about the 
United Nations, Mr. Lawson’s being the only 
British award. His visit to the United States 
coincided with the Presidential Election, the 
Middle East and Hungarian crises, and the emer- 
gency and annual meetings of the UN General 
Assembly. Hardly the “‘off season’! 

The Council for Education in World Citizenship 
is, of course, UNA’s “specialised agency” for work 
in schools and youth organisations. Like the 
Specialised Agencies proper, it has its own mem- 
bership of a thousand affiliated schools, its own 
Committee of Management, and its own staff. Of 
its full and varied programme of activities the 
oldest and best known event of the year has just 
taken place—the Christmas Holiday Lectures. 
Every year these attract audiences to the Central 
Hall, Westminster, of nearly three thousand senior 
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girls and boys who come from schools in every 
part of the country. The eminent in every sphere 
are proud to address this large and eager audience 
and the lectures and discussions often secure wide 
notice in the national press. The 1957 Lectures 
just concluded were on the subject of “North 
America: Continent without frontiers”’. 


Visitors from Cathay 

Amongst the many delegations to the September 
meetings of the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations (WFUNA) was one from 
mainland China. At the close of the WFUNA 
proceedings in Geneva it accepted an invitation 
from British UNA to visit this country. For more 
than a week the Association had the pleasure of 
having as its guests Professor Chou Keng-sheng, 
Mr. Wu Mao-sun, and Mr. Wen Chien-ping with 
Mr. Liu Chuen-chou as interpreter. A programme 
enabling them to see many aspects of our national 
life was arranged; it included visits to the House of 
Commons, the Foreign Office, County Hall, to 
one of the new Comprehensive Schools, to 
Chatham House, to the headquarters of the 
Co-operative Movement, to Cambridge, and to 
Harlow New Town. 

Mr. Judd, UNA’s Director-General, was parti- 
cularly pleased to welcome Professor Chou Keng- 
sheng and his colleagues as he had received their 
hospitality in China in 1955, As an interesting 
side-note, Mr. Frank Judd, an ex-President of 
UNSA and son of the D.G., spent a month in 
China last autumn on a student delegation. 


Midlands moves 

After a brief spell as Regional Officer in the 
Central Region, Mr. Julius Lister has joined the 
British Council’s staff overseas. His successor is 
Mr. J. W. Gregory who in church work and in 
other directions has taken a long and close interest 
in our work. Mr. Gregory is a graduate of the 
University of Leeds and brings to UNA a wide 
experience of voluntary organisations. The Region 
is also forturiate to secure the part-time services as 
Assistant Regional Officer of Mrs. Sheila Parkes. 
Mrs. Parkes was at one time on the staff of CEWC 
and until her appointment to the Regional Office 
was Honorary Secretary of Sutton Coldfield 
Branch. She and her husband, Dr. Guy Parkes, 
have always been most enthusiastic workers for 
UNA, The Central Region, consisting as it does 
of eleven counties, is a vast territory to cover and 
had inevitably suffered from its three changes in 
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UNA’s SUMMER SCHOOL 
Geneva and Swiss Alps 


Visits in Geneva to 
Palais des Nations, |.L.O. and other Specialised Agencies 
Talks by Senior Officials of Secretariat * 
followed by five days in the Alps at 
Wilderswil near Interlaken 


Leave London August 14; back August 27 « 


Excursions 


All-in price £43 (air); £40 (rail) 








two years. With these new appointments there is an 
excellent prospect of consolidating the efforts of 
the Region. At every interregnum and in the early 
days of each R.O. Mr. C. Record, Honorary 
Secretary of Coventry District Council and a 
member of the national Executive, has been at 
hand and in the office. His help, born of long 
knowledge of our movement and deep concern 
for it, has been of absolutely vitai value, and though 
he cannot be sufficiently thanked the Association’s 
indebtedness to him must be acknowledged here. 


Branch A.G.M. 


Branches are required to hold,an Annual 
Meeting for, amongst other things, te election of 
Officers and Committee and for the submission of 
audited accounts. Such AGMs should be held 
between January and April as convenient, the 
accounts being taken up to December 3lst, 1956. 
The Annual Report and Statement of Accounts 
are by rule to be sent to the Regional Officer for 
eventual transmission to Head Office. 


Sea-airing their views 

General Council will hold next year’s annual 
meetings over the weekend of July Sth, 6th and 
7th in Bournemouth. Before the next issue of this 
journal, Branch Secretaries will have had pre- 
liminary papers. 

Wherever General Council travels its members 
can be sure of a cordial welcome. Bedford College 
proved a most convenient and agreeable place for 
the last. London Region arranged the Service in 
Marylebone Parish Church and Council members 
were their guests at tea and at the delightful 
reception on the Saturday. 

The well-laid plans of the Bournemouth District 
Council and the natural attractions of the Town 
are a guarantee of another successful Council. In 
the summer of 1958 Buxton will be the meeting- 
place. 
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Say ninety-nine 

UNA and UNSA have a special interest in Dr. 
Michael Irwin who this month joins the medical 
staff of the United Nations at New York Head- 
quarters. Dr. Irwin, who received his medical 
education at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, is an 
ex-President of the United Nations Student 
Association, worked hard in the setting-up of the 
U.K. Committee for WHO, and in 1955 was 
awarded an UN Interneship. If in his New York 
dispensary he can compound some ‘“‘co-operation 
mixture”’ we hope he will administer it to delegates 
in large doses (t.i.d.). 


Sale price 

Dame Kathleen Courtney in contributing to a 
General Council debate last summer highly recom- 
mended The Changing Charter by Martin & 
Edwards. Arrang:inents were then made for a 
substantial reduction in price—12s. 6d. to 5s. Od. 

-for purchases made at the Council. This arrange- 
ment has now been extended so that any member 
may buy a copy or copies at the reduced price. 
Orders should be addressed to UNA, 25 Charles 
Street, London, W.1, enclosing remittance of 
5s. 5d. to include postage. 

The Changing Charter was published in 1956, 
One of its authors, Dr. Andrew Martin, is Reader 
in Comparative Law in the University of South- 
ampton and is a member of UNA’s national 
Executive. H.W. 





From a letter written to Mrs. Roosevelt by an 
American lady in Rhode Island: “tl understand you 
to say that the cost of the United Nations was 
approximately seventy-seven cents per person in 
the United States. Enclosed you will find three 
dollars. . . . One dollar for the person who as yet 
does not understand what the United Nations is 
doing; one dollar for the person without a dollar; 
and one dollar for myself.” 
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POLITICAL 


Suez and Egypt. On September 12th, Britain and 
France called the attention of the President of the 
Security Council to the situation arising from 
Egypt's de-internationalisation of the Suez Canal. 
Egypt, in reply, alleged that the Suez Canal 
Company had ordered its non-Egyptian pilots to 
leave work by September 15th, and that the 
British and French had publicly endorsed this 
“act of intimidation”. This was denied by Britain 
and France. The Council met on September 23rd 
to consider: (1) the Anglo-French complaint 
about “the situation created by the unilateral 
action of the Egyptian government in bringing to 
an end the system of international operation of the 
Suez Canal’; and (2) the Egyptian complaint of 
“actions against Egypt by some Powers, parti- 
cularly France and the United Kingdom, which 
constitute a threat to international peace and 
security and are a serious violation of the Charter”’. 

After a series of closed meetings, six principles, 
on which any Suez settlement should be based, 
were agreed on October 13th. These were: (1) 
freedom of passage for all through the canal; 
(2) respect for Egypt's sovereignty; (3) insulation of 
the canal from the politics of any country; (4) tolls 
and charges to be decided by Egypt and the canal 
users; (5) “a fair proportion” of dues to be used for 
canal development ; and (6) settlement of “unresolved 
affairs” between Egypt and the Canal Company by 
arbitration. These principles formed the first part 
of an Anglo-French resolution submitted to the 
Council. The Soviet Union vetoed the second part 
which, amongst other points, would have asked 
Egypt to make known its proposals for a system 
meeting the above basic requirements and asking 
that Egypt and the Canal Users Association should 
co-operate to ensure the satisfactory operation of 
the canal. 

It was understood that consultations were to 
open between the British, French and Egyptians in 
Paris. Instead, a fortnight later, on October 29th, 
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Israel invaded Egypt, making a large-scale sweep 
through Sinai in retaliation for repeated Egyptian 
incursions over the border. On Tuesday, October 
30th, the British and French governments presented 
an ultimatum to Israel and Egypt, demanding that 
Israel should stop ten miles east of the Suez 
Canal and that Egypt should withdraw her forces 
ten miles west of the canal, and asking Egypt to 
agree that Anglo-French forces should move 
temporarily into Port Said, Ismailia and Suez. 
President Nasser rejected this ultimatum. The 
Security Council met the same day, and Britain 
and France vetoed an American resolution calling 
on Israel to withdraw behind her frontiers and on 
all UN members to refrain from using or threaten- 
ing force in the area. 

On October 31st the British bombed Egyptian 
airfields; and the Assembly met under the “Uniting 
for Peace”’ regulations, to consider Anglo-French 
aggression. On November 2nd the Israelis closed 
off the Gaza strip and claimed that they had 
routed the Egyptian forces in Sinai. The Assembly 
passed a resolution demanding a cease-fire and the 
withdrawal of attacking forces. On November 
3rd Britain, France and Israel rejected the UN 
demand; and early on November Sth British and 
French paratroopers were dropped on Port Said. 
The Assembly approved a Canadian proposal for 
setting up a temporary UN force “‘to secure and 
supervise the cessation of hostilities’ by 57 to 
none with 19 abstentions; and asked all parties to 
comply with its previous cease-fire resolution 
within twelve hours. Marshal Bulganin sent a note 
to President Eisenhower proposing that Russia 
and America should intervene to stop hostilities. 
President Eisenhower rejected this proposal as 
“unthinkable”. 

Further Anglo-French forces landed on Novem- 
ber 6th; but in the afternoon the British Prime 
Minister announced that the government had 
ordered a cease-fire at midnight “unless allied 
forces were attacked’. On November 8th the 
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Assembly passed a further resolution by 65 to 1 
with 10 abstentions, reaffirming their call to 
Britain, France and Israel to withdraw from 
Egyptian territory. On November 7th the Israel 
Prime Minister had announced that Israel intended 
to stay in Sinai; but two days later, under Western 
pressure, agreed that Israeli troops should leave 
when the UN forces had arrived. 

By November 10th, 17 countries had offered to 
contribute units to the UN force; and an advance 
guard of 12 UN observers arrived at Port Said on 
the 13th. Mr. Hammarskjold flew to Cairo on 
November 15th to consult with President Nasser 
about arrangements for the UN force. (The 
Secretary-General had previously made it clear 
that the force would not be able to operate in any 
country without that country’s permission.) On 
the 19th, he declared that the UN was willing to 
clear the Canal. 

On the 25th, the General Assembly, by 63 to 5, 
called on Britain, France and Israel to withdraw at 
once from Egypt; and on the 26th, it voted $10 
million for the work of the UN force. By the end 
of November the U.N. force in Egypt numbered 
1,500 ; and it was estimated that this figure would 
be increased to 4,000 by mid-December. On 
December 4th the Foreign Secretary announced 
that Anglo-French units would withdraw from 
Egypt without delay. 


Israel and the Arab States. Four incidents took 
place on the Israel-Egypt border on August 30th, 
in one of which 13 Egyptian soldiers were killed. 
On September 10th six Israeli soldiers were killed 
on the Jordan border, and two nights later an 
Israeli unit blew up a Jordanian police barracks 
and a school, killing 12 people. In notes to Jordan 
and Israel on September 14th the Secretary- 
General stressed the “‘utter futility’? of such acts 
of violence, and made it clear that Israeli retaliation 
could not, in his view, be justified as “legitimate 
self-defence”’; but by the end of September another 
80 Jordanians and 15 Israelis had been killed in 
further raids. This number included some 45 
Jordanians killed in the heaviest attack ever made 
on Jordan on September 23rd. The Security 
Council met on October 19th and 25th to discuss 
the Jordan-Israel raids. 


Hungary. On October 22nd, exactly a week before 
Israel invaded Egypt, demonstrations and firing 
broke out in Budapest. Two days later Mr. Nagy, 
who had been deposed in 1955 as a “*Titoist’’, was 
asked to resume office as Prime Minister. Students 
and young workers, joined later by Hungarian 
army units, continued fighting against the political 
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police and the Soviet forces stationed in Hungary; 
and within a week Premier Nagy had agreed to 
abolish collectivisation, had replaced Stalinists in 
his government by peasant party leaders, and had 
promised an amnesty for the rebels, free elections, 
and a multi-party state. On October 29th he asked 
the Russians to withdraw their troops from 
Budapest; but three days later Russian tanks 
returned to the city followed by large detachments 
of new troops which began to surround all large 
cities and block the border approaches. That same 
day (the day after the Anglo-French bombing of 
Egyptian airfields) Mr. Nagy repudiated the 
Warsaw Pact, declared Hungarian neutrality, and 
appealed to the United Nations to put on the 
Assembly's agenda “the question of Hungary's 
neutrality and its guarantee by the four great 
powers”. 

On November 4th, the Russian delegate vetoed 
a resolution censuring his country for “violently 
repressing the rights of the Hungarian people”. 
The General Assembly met under the “Uniting for 
Peace” regulations, and voted by 50 to 8 with 15 
abstentions to send investigators to Hungary and 
to call on Russia to withdraw its forces without 
delay. Fighting continued, and on November 9th 
the Assembly passed a second resolution by 48 to 
11 with 16 abstentions urging the withdrawal of 
Soviet forces and the holding of free elections. 
(India alone voted with the Communist states 
against the resolution.) A second resolution was 
also passed urging all countries to give large-scale 
relief to Hungary and asking that supplies should 
be allowed into Hungary unhindered. 


Atomic Energy Agency. Representatives of 81 
governments met in New York on September 20th 
to complete the final drafting of the statute of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. Invitations 
had been sent to all 87 members of the UN and the 
Specialised Agencies, but 5 (Finland, Ireland, Laos, 
Luxembourg and the Sudan) declined, and no 
reply was received from Nepal. At the opening 
session the Soviet representative, supported by 12 
other delegates, protested against the exclusion of 
the Chinese People’s Republic from the conference. 
During the debate delegates of some of the smaller 
countries objected to the fact that, under the 
statute, control would in effect be limited to the 
smaller countries which needed help from the 
Agency; and a Franco-Swiss amendment was 
approved which tried to meet this objection half 
way by stating that agency controls of the “‘chemi- 
cal processing of irradiated materials” should be 
applied “‘solely to ensure that this processing will 
not lend itself to diversion of materials for 
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military purposes’. An amendment by the 
U.S.S.R. proposing that no limitation should be 
placed on membership of the Agency was rejected 
by 45 votes to 19 with 16 abstentions. The Statute 
was finally approved on October 26th. Provision 
was made for its review five years after it came into 
force. A Preparatory commission of 18 nations 
was set up to establish the new agency. (For details 
of the Statute, see United Nations Newsreel, July.) 


Atomic Radiation. The 15-nation committee on 
atomic radiation held its second session in New 
York from October 22nd till November 2nd. It 
discussed privately reports from 22 governments 
on such matters as the genetic effects of radiation 
and the disposal of radioactive wastes. 


Antarctica. In the third week of October India 
asked the General Assembly to call on all nations 
to affirm that Antarctica will be used “entirely for 
peaceful purposes and for the general welfare’’, 
and in particular that it will not be used “in any 
manner that would create or accentuate world 
tensions”. The Indian memorandum noted the 
increasing interest in the region shown by the 
considerable number of expeditions sent there 
recently. (See Spotlight, p. 20.) 


ECONOMIC & SOCIAL 


Finance. The eleventh annual report of the Inter- 
national Bank was made public during the meeting 
of the Boards of Governors of the Bank and Fund 


in Washington in mid-September, at which 
Argentina and Viet Nam were welcomed as new 
members. The Bank’s net income of $29 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 1956 was a record; 
and loans during the period totalled $396 million. 
Twenty-six loans were made to 20 countries or 
territories, six of them (Algeria, Burma, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras and Lebanon) new mem- 
bers. Electric power loans to eight countries 
totalled $175 million, the largest being for the 
Kariba dam in the Central African Federation. 
Loans for transport, improvements of roads, 
railways and ports amounted to $127 million, with 
six Latin American countries receiving capital for 
road maintenance and Burma, Nicaragua and 
Pakistan receiving help for port development. 
India, Japan and Pakistan received loans for 
industry, including $75 million for the Tata Iron 
and Steel works in India—the largest loan made so 
far for industry and to an Asian country. Agricul- 
ture was aided in the Lebanon through a loan to 
help build an irrigation works. ... The report of 
the International Monetary Fund for the fiscal 
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The World Bank announced a new loan to 
Thailand last October, to improve Bangkok’s 
harbour facilities. 


year ending April 30th, 1956, was released at the 
same time. The Fund called on the important 
industrial countries to lower their import barriers, 
and stated that it would continue to encourage 
multilateral trade and was always ready to help 
members maintain or establish convertibility or 
overcome temporary balance-of-payment difficul- 
ties... . The 32-member Board of Governors of 
the International Finance Corporation held its 
inaugural meeting at the same time. 


Children. The Executive Board of the UN Chil- 
dren’s Fund met on October 22nd in New York. 
The Executive Director, Mr. Maurice Pate, said 
that probably 40 million people would benefit 
from UNICEF's activities in 1957, though this 
large number represented only 6 per cent of the 
mothers and children who needed help. UNICEF’s 
regional representative in Asia reported that great 
progress had been made there during the previous 
six months. A hundred thousand children were 
being tested every day for TB, and 24 million 
every month for yaws; and 6,000 rural health 
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centres were receiving steady supplies of milk and 
drugs. 


Food and Agriculture. FAO’s annual report on 
“The State of Food and Agriculture, 1955-56”, 
which appeared in mid-September, recorded that 
production rose by 3 per cent during the period, 
but that prices of agricultural products and farm 
incomes continued to decline in most countries. 
Production per capita rose in North America, the 
Far East and Oceania, though in the Far East, 
Oceania and Latin America it was still 5-10 per 
cent below pre-war levels. The volume of world 
agricultural trade rose by about 5 per cent, but its 
value by only about 1 per cent.... Binay Ranjan 
Sen, the Indian ambassador to Japan, was elected 
Director-General of the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation at a special session of the General 
Conference in Rome on September 20th. Mr. Sen 
succeeded Dr. P. V. Cardon of the United States 
who retired last March on grounds of ill-health. 
In his inaugural speech he expressed the hope that 
staff morale, which had been very low during the 
previous year, might now improve. 


Labour. The Preparatory Technical Maritime Con- 
ference met in London from September 19th until 
October 3rd. (This conference, set up by the 
International Labour Organisation, is composed 
of governmental representatives, shipowners and 


seafarers.) It agreed that the ILO’s Governing 
Body should appoint a tripartite working party on 
wages, working hours, and the manning of ships. 
It also adopted two draft conventions, one calling 
on governments to issue identity documents to 
seamen who are their citizens or who serve under 
their flag; and the second advising ILO members 


to discourage seamen from 
standard foreign-flag vessels. 


serving on sub- 


Technical Assistance. Sixty-five governments 
pledged a total of $30,295,000 for the 1947 Expan- 
ded Programme of Technical Assistance at the 
seventh annual conference held in New York on 
October 17th. This sum—the highest so far pledged 
—was $2 million more than last year’s total. Half 
of it was promised by the United States, subject to 
certain conditions. 


Slavery. The text of a new Slavery convention, 
supplementing and bringing up to date the 1926 
League of Nations convention, was approved on 
September 7th by a 5l-nation conference, which 
had been meeting at Geneva. Thirty-one countries 
signed the convention on September 7th. The final 
text was a somewhat watered-down version of the 
original. A clause which provided for the right to 
search ships suspected of conveying slaves ‘‘on 
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the high seas in the area of the Indian Ocean, 
including the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf’ was 
omitted; and the colonial powers were allowed to 
sign without committing their dependent terri- 
tories to abolition in the near future. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Budget. In September the Secretary-General 
proposed a budget of $48,250,000 for the UN’s 
operating expenses in 1957. This was $315,650 less 
than the 1956 budget, which, however, had in- 
cluded a sum of $961,000 for the ‘‘Atoms for 
Peace’ conference. An additional sum of almost 
$1 million was proposed for new overseas posts in 
the regional economic commissions and the UN 
Information Centres. Mr. Hammarskjold reported 
that there was no margin for further economies 
without a reduction in activities; and he stressed 
the additional cost of providing services for the 16 
new members who were admitted to the UN in 
December 1955. 





Have ‘Jor Head JAC... 


. .. The Daily Mirror editorial staff in London 
and Manchester contributed £336 to UNA’s 
Hungarian Refugee Relief Appeal; and all 
contributions received by the News Chronicle 
have been most generously forwarded to 
UNA. 


... Mrs. M. M. Lewis, who joined UNA’s 
staff for the refugee campaign, had addressed 
well over 200 meetings by the end of Novem- 
ber. In the East Riding of Yorkshire alone she 
spoke to 3,500 people from five to seventy-five. 


. . - In October, Councillor Arthur Super, 
Press Officer of Hackney UNA, sent letters to 
five North London weekly newspapers based 
on the page of information about UNICEF 
Christmas cards in the current United Nations 
News, and suggesting that readers might like 
to “buy UNICEF”’ and help the world’s chil- 
dren. In 1955 he got letters on this subject pub- 
lished in three local newspapers. Other bran- 
ches please copy next year! 


. . . Six small grandchildren of Dr. Maxwell 
Garnett, who was Secretary of the League of 
Nations Union for many years, clubbed to- 
gether during their school holidays to hold a 
sale, from which they made £1 to help UNA’s 
Refugee Appeal. 
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Bookshelf 


United Nations for the Classroom, by Goronwy 
J. Jones and Evan T. Davis. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul.) 172 pp. 6s. 6d. 

At last we have a book on the United Nations 
for children school age. It was badly needed, 
and Mr. Jones and Mr. Davis have produced 
something lively, practical and well illustrated. 
They have aimed mainly at children “‘about to 
leave secondary modern schools’, and so have 
concentrated on the UN’s economic and social 
work. The chapters on the Specialised Agencies 
are well done, giving one or two examples of the 
kind of work done by each rather than burdening 
their young readers with a mass of indigestible 
facts and figures. 

Disarmament problems are dismissed in three 
or four lines, which is perhaps inevitable; but one 
hopes that the two chapters on the Assembly and 
the Economic and Social] Council may be clarified 
in a subsequent edition. At present they tend to be 
rag-bags for material which hasn’t been fitted in 
elsewhere in the book. One sympathises with the 
authors about ECOSOC. It does sometimes seem 
as though the Agencies, Commissions, Committees 
and Special Funds could get on just as well without 
it. But so far as the Assembly is concerned, its 
importance as the fly-wheel on which everything 
else turns is not sufficiently stressed. 


Episode, by Harry Bloom. (Collins.) 13s. 6d. 
Colonial Students, by A. T. Carey. (Secker and 
Warburg.) 25s. 

We do not normally review novels in United 
Nations News, but feei that it is worth making an 
exception for Episode which does not seem to have 
received the attention in more august columns 
which it merits. Mr. Bloom is a Johannesburg 
lawyer with a deep knowledge of South Africa and 
South Africans, both black and white. He writes of 
life in an African location so tense with racial 
distrust that the tiniest spark—in this case a 
dispute between an African washerwoman and her 
white employer about a lost shirt collar—sends 
the whole community up in flames of violence, 
rioting and death. It is not a new situation, but the 
author brings an imaginative drive and purpose to 
its telling which carry the reader with him all the 
way. 

One should perhaps add that Mr. Bloom is 
slightly guilty of special pleading: all the Euro- 
peans in Episode are either weak, stupid or bad, 
and all the Africans either good or neutral. But 
they come alive as real people nonetheless. 
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Reproduced by permission of Punch. 


On our own doorsteps and consciences are, or 
should be, the more refined sufferings of colonial 
students in Britain. British Council tea-parties and 
admission to our universities and colleges do not 
make up for our lack of personal hospitality to 
them—and it is no use blaming landladies if we 
do nothing ourselves. 

Dr. Carey’s Colonial Students is a rather aca- 
demic survey, but his case-histories, mainly of 
West Indians and West Africans, are illuminating 
and often saddening. As an Indian student wrote 
to an evening newspaper lately, “I do not mind 
being lonely in a great impersonal city like London; 
but I should like to be able to find somewhere warm 
and comfortable to live through your cold, wet 
winter. If you do not want us, why do you ask us to 
come?”’ 


An International Economy, by Gunnar Myrdal. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul.) 381 pp. 37s. 6d. 
This is an important book by one of the world’s 
most outstanding economic thinkers. Dr. Myrdal, 
formerly the Swedish Minister of Trade, has since 
1947 been the Executive Secretary of the UN 
Economic Commission for Europe. He has long 
advocated that European countries should shoul- 
der far more responsibility for providing inter- 
national aid for the less developed countries. ““The 
major task” today, he says, “is to force economic 
development in the underdeveloped countries to 
the point where a more unified world system can 
be solidly built.” Present policies in the West show 
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no sign of tackling this task seriously and “only 
nibble at the fringes... .”” 

Dr. Myrdal believes that short of a near miracle 
the chances of peaceful economic progress are 
slender and that we are likely to see instead a suc- 
cession of political catastrophes. He asserts, how- 
ever, that “the future is not a blind destiny but is 
under our responsibility. ... We have the freedom 
to adjust our policies and, thereby, to deflect and 
change the trends.” 

This great book will be an invaluable stimulus 
and inspiration to all who have set their hand to 
this task. G.E. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 

Ten Years of Service to Peace ss an attractively 
produced and illustrated forty-page booklet about 
UNESCO'S first decade of work. It is admirably 
free from the jargon which mars many of the 
organisation’s larger formal studies and reports, 
and it sticks fairly closely to a factual account of 
the practical work which UNESCO has done—in 
fundamental education; in enabling people to buy 
books, films and scientific equipment from other 
countries through international coupon schemes; 
and through such international agreements as the 
Universal Copyright Convention 


Worth noting too is the UN World Economic 
Survey 1955 (H.M. Stationery Office, 14s.) which 
within the space of 200 pages, a 
economic history of the post-war decade and an 
analysis of current economic developments in 
agriculture as well as industry 


gives, 


At the Lord Mayor’s Man- 
sion House reception for 
UNA’s Refugee Cam- 
paign. Three elderly refu- 
gees who have found 
homes in this country 
met last year’s Lord 
Mayor, Sir Cuthbert 
Akroyd, and Lord Attlee 

Mr. and Mrs. Roman 
Stephany came from Rus- 
sia; and Mrs. Stephany’s 
father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather were 
Lord Mayors of St. Peters- 
burg. Mrs. Radzoickiene 
(on right), now nearly 80, 
is the widow of a Lithu- 
anian professor. She star- 
ted to learn English when 
she was 74 and living ina 
refugee camp. 
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brief 


To the Editor 


Many other people must be now feeling as I do 
that my snug complacent world fell to pieces the 
day this country used the veto in the UN and com- 
mitted an act of aggression in Egypt 


Now, in the lull, there is an overwhelming feeling 
of guilt for previous half-hearted support of UNA. 
For ten years people have said, “But what is the 
use of UNA meetings here. Everyone in this 
country supports UNA. It in Russia that a UNA 
is needed”’. And to my sha.ne I half believed that 
the need for UN propaganda—as opposed to col- 
lections for UNICEF and refugees—was not of 
first importance. 

Now | am sorry, and I am sure that thousands of 
others are feeling the same. 

What can we do? 

We must not neglect our local branch, large or 
small. We must give time to all the unsavoury 
details of knocking on doors on dark wet nights 
for subscriptions and to enrol new members. And 
we must be prepared to put the case for the UN at 
all times to everyone we meet. 

But—and for some of us it is a big but—to have 
any chance of success in these arguments, we must 
not only be convinced that we are morally right, 
but we must know the facts, and know them much 
better than those we speak to. 


BARBARA PRESTON, 


Heywood, Lancashire. 
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Now Available 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS 


FIFTH EDITION 


Thousands of members of the United Nations Association as 
well as others interested in international affairs will weleome 
the publication of this new edition of Everyman's United 
Vations. 


This compact reference volume presents a brief account 
of every major question brought before the Organisation 
during its first 10 years. In addition it reviews the steps leading 
to the drafting of the Charter and surveys the functions, 
structure and organisation of each of the principal organs of the 
United Nations. 


A fuil section of Everyman's United Nations is devoted to the 
Specialised Agencies and to a description of their functions and 
activities. 


Several charts and a comprehensive index will add to the 
usefulness of Everyman’s United Nations to teachers, students, 
lecturers, librarians and writers. 


444 pages. lis. (12s. post paid) 


Available from 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 
at H.M.S.O. Shops 


or through any bookseller 
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